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f ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE fubptance of the following Speech was 
partly concerved before, and partly during 
the Debate, to which it refers. Some circum- 
ances, of no import to the Reader, prevented 
its being delivered at the time. Immediately 
upon coming home from the Houſe, the Author 
committed the principal heads and outlines of it 
to writing; and has occaſionally employed his 
leiſure time fince in extending and drawing 
them out in that free ſtile of diſcourſe, in'which 
he would have addreſſed the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons. © In that form it is now 
ſubmitted to the public judgment, with the 
addition of ſome Notes and Illuſtrations. Cir- 
cumſtances being ſtill the ſame as then, he pre- 
fumes the topics diſcuſſed are ſtill equally in ſea» 
ſon. He begs that his ſentiments and obſerua- 
tions may always” be interpreted confiſtently 
with the moſt liberal principles Civil and 
Religious Liberty, to which he iH a moſt hearty 
Friend ; being perſuaded, that the very primd 
end 
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end of all Civil Government is to protect and 
ſecure thg, enjoyment of LIBERTY, -an 
that therefore the great object, to which all its 
operations ſhould be directed, is to guard, as 
much as poſſible, the equal, impartial, eaſe and 
freedom of all the ſubjetts of it. As theſe prin- 
' » Ciples are the reſult of the moſt deliberate and 
repeated inveſtigation, and regulate all his 
Judgments on ſubjet#s that come under their in- 
Auence, he 1s certain of not having advanced 


any thing which does not perfettly A 
with them. 


As the form of this publication did not admit 
of a methodical divifion of Chapters or Sections, 
There is prefixed a general hft of the Contents 
referred to their reſpective pages. 


Febr. I, 1779. 
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Ni. B. The Motion mentioned in the Speech, as 
I! den before the Committee, comprizes all the 
| ſeveral Motions for agreeing to the Eſtimates - 
= of the Army. 
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Mx. S PE A K E R, 


S I R, | 

JF CAME down to this Houſe to day in expee ,,» 

1 tation of a perfect unanimity on the motion — 
now before us, — and very happy I feel in be- 

ing a witneſs to it. I knew, Sir, that as we were 

all but one heart in earneſtly wiſhing for the ns 1 

tional welfare, ſo we could not but be all of one 

mind, in aſſenting to the vigorous exertions re- 


quired for its maintenance and ſecurity on the 
. occaſion. 


The queſtion to day is not to ſupport this or E 
that miniſter— but the Britiſh empire, its poſſeſ- * 
B ſions, 
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ſions, its dignity, its welfare, and its proſperity; 
we therefore are, and e@gld not be otherwiſe than, 
all unanimous. And! fincerely congratulate both 
the Houſe and the Nation on this very deſirable, 
though, in theſe times, too unuſual circumſtance 


Wit exhibits a pleaſing diſplay of the triumph of 


virtue and public ſpirit, over every kind of oppo- 
ſition whatſoever, as well as a happy refutation of 
the aſſertion and prediction, which an intemperate 
ebullition of party-zeal threw out on the firſt day 
of the ſefſion—to wit, that no unanimity could 


de obtained while the preſent Adminiſtration con- 
tinued. — But I knew then, Sir, that the hearty 


affection for their country, which warms the 
breaſt of every member of this Houſe, would, 
when put to a ſtrong teſt, entirely annihilate all 
thoſe comparatively little intereſts of party, which, 


in matters leſs plain, too much prevail over thoſe 


of the public : I knew that thoſe who had utterred, 
or had concurred in, the above unadviſed aſſertions 


and predictions concerning want of unanimity, 


"= poſſeſſed too much worth, not rather themſelves 


to diſprove their own prediction, than accompliſh 


it by diſſenting from the neceſlary requiſition of 


Government this day. 


Since then, Sir, the motion before us is not 
dige e Wien perkon, there needs no argu» 


* 
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ment to enforce the propriety and neceſſity of it 
in the preſent urgent circumſtances of our dear 
country, and its moſt important intereſts: but 
ſeveral matters having been brought into debate, 
and caſt upon the conſideration of the Houſe, 
with various views and tendency, I humbly beg 
indulgence to reſume the-moſt important of them, 
and to throw in my mite towards the fupport of 
Truth, Juſtice, and the Public Welfare. | 


It was urged early in the day,—that however 
great and mighty the military and naval force of 
this Nation has been repreſented to us by the 
Honourable Gentleman who made the motion, 
we can expect nothing from it while under the 
direction of the preſent Adminiftration ; that it 
would be madneſs to entruſt them with the con- 
duct of it; and that therefore we ought to * 
on their removal. This was enforced, 


I. By the conſideration of the ill ſucceſs 
which has hitherto attended the war they have 
directed, the egregious blunders they have 
committed, the little confidence the nation 
and the troops have in their councils, their ill 
conduct, utter inability, and ſuch like general 
topics. 
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II. By the preſumption that they would em- 
ploy a part of this force in the continuation of 
the deſtructive war in North America, — a mea- 


ſure fraught with ruin and deſtruction to this 


country. 


Theſe ſuggeſtions gaye life and matter to the 


preſent debate; and under theſe two heads, I 
ſhall be able to comprize, with tolerable method, 
all that my duty urges me to ſay on this occaſion, 
and in this place, 
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Sir, in regard to the firſt topic, yiz, The al- 
ledged mal - conduct, experienced inability, and 
ill ſucceſs, of thoſe who have the adminiſtration 
of affairs, with the inferred neceſſity of trans- 
ferring it to other men; — J will be decently 
free to ſpeak out my ſentiments on this head, as 
an honeſt independent member of parliament,— 
with impartiality and candor,— without influence 
or fear of either ſide of the Houſe. With this 
independence, and impartial temper, I came into 
Parliament; I will uniformly maintain it. In 
every circumſtance of connection or friendſhip, 
no conſideration but the intereſts of my country, 
its conſtitution, and its precious liberties, ſhall 
biaſs my conduct here. This I hold to be the 
; ; * prime 
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prime duty of every member of the Houſe of 
Commons, whether in or out of office; this is 
the line of conduct I have laid down, —the en- 
larged circle I ſhall tread in. My principles may 
poſſibly not coincide with thoſe of this fide or of 
that fide, but they ſhall be my own; the reſult of 
my own judgment and my own conviction : that 
is all I will anſwer for; my friends know this 
diſpoſition, and they as well as my country * 


ſo far fully * upon me, 


Whoever are the Miniſters,.— Government ſhall 
have my voice, whenever their propoſitions are 
evidently right and proper; it is not to them that l 
give it; it is to my country that I then both owe 
and give it. When their demands are improper 
or pernicious, they never ſhall have my feeble ſup- 
port—were they ever ſo right in other reſpects. 
I confeſs to have no notion of indiſcriminate op- 
poſition or ſupport, - much leſs of diſtreſſing one's 
country for the ſake of diſtreſſing individuals in 
power. I am ſure that is not the line of enlightened 
integrity; I can not reconcile it with good morals 
or good politics. Beſides I am firmly perſuaded, — 
that as Adminiſtration may by their conduct very 
much hurt and diſtreſs their country, ſo may Op- 
poſition ;—that as Adminiſtration may very 
much abuſe its influence, ſo may Oppoſition 
that as Adminiſtration may corrupt, ſo Op- 

poſition 
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| poſition may be corrupted that as Admin 
niſtration may harbour deſigns inimical to our 
liberties, ſo Oppoſition may have ſiniſter pur- 


poles, and their conduCt may tend, if not intend. 


to overturn both Conſtitution and Liberty. Sir, 
Jam far, very far, from meaning here to inſinu- 
ate any thing againſt either ſide; I rather believe 
that their views are pure and well- intentioned: 
but I ſay that Experience and Hiſtory warrant 
the above general aſſertions, and I therefore affirm 
it to be the duty of the independent members of 
this Houſe to watch both Oppoſition and Admi- 
niſtration, and in proportion as their conduct has 


| * any ſiniſter tendency, to expoſe and oppoſe it, By 


2 F their fruits, by their deeds, by their works, let 
them be fairly judged ; not from their family 
names, or the tion that others ſtamp 
upon them. HWhiggiſm and Toryi/m are a ſet of 
principles, - not an heir loom that deſcends with a 


principles in his family pedigree. But I hope to 
God that real Tories and Republican Whigs, thoſe 
two extremes that always generate each other, 


may never hold up their heads again in this coun- 
try. will venture to ſay, that nothing can ſo. 


effectually raiſe them again from deſerved obſcuri- 
ty and contempt as the violence of party. 


name or an eſtate, and it is an inſult to a man's. 
underſtanding and heart to ſeek for his political 


Now, 
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Now, Sir, having premiſed thus much con- 
cerning my general principles, I proceed to the 
ſubject of Adminiſtration as ſtated above. Sir, 
I wiſh to God we had a better /—it ſhould have my 
hearty concurrence and ſupport. I entirely agree, 
that more vigour, more exertion, more wiſdom, 
greater abilities, more ſucceſs, mote unanimity, 
are devoutly to be wiſhed for: great wiſdom and 
abilities are always deſirable in the moſt eminent 
degree in our Adminiſtration ; never more than in 
the preſent circumſtances. I therefore ſhould 
heartily rejoice to ſee a more able, a more likely 
one, ready to take the reins of government, ſups 
ported by the hearty concurrence of the Nation. 
I ſhould moſt fincerely congratulate my country 
upon it. But would it be right for us to vote away 
our preſent miniſters without any obvious likeli- 
hood of being better ſerved, and without enquiry, 
how far they are, or are not, to blame for failure of 
ſucceſs ? Surely that would be a thoughtleſs way of 
procteding,—a ſignal degree of political preſump- 
tion, Wherefore till there are more promiſing 
candidates for the ſucceſſion, or till the preſent 
occupiers are, either in my judgment, or accord- 
ing to the legal forms of the conſtitutibn, con- 
victed as unworthy to be entruſted with the affairs 
of their department, I muſt ſupport them in what 
is neceſſary and proper towards the due: operation 

| of 
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of their executive powers: I will do the ſame, ur- 
der the ſame limitations,” by any Adminiftration 
his Majeſty conſtitutionally appoints, and I hum- 
bly apprehend 1 it to be the 1 of Parliament ſo 
to do. 

Sir, I think there is a very important diſtinc- 
tion which ſuggeſts itſelf on this topic to a conſi- 
derate mind. When Miniſters are guilty of trea- 
ſon againſt the liberties of the commonwealth, and 
againſt its ſacred conſtitution, —I would be the 
foremoſt to hurl down the vengeance of the of- 
fended majeſty of the people on their heads, 
Whatever their ſervices or abilities, their removal 
from- power ſhould be inſtant. The line of duty 
is in this caſe perfectly eaſy. That inſinuations 
and accuſations of this kind have been thrown out, 
though not to day, againſt the preſent Miniſters, 
I well know; but I know as certainly, that the 
grounds alledged, however worked up by conſi- 
derable abilities, were exceedingly weak and fri- 
volous. I have for ſeveral years paſt been an 
attentive obſerver of affairs, particularly in regard 
to this important concern; and have cloſely 


examined all the evidence produced to ſupport 


thoſe accuſations againſt Miniſtry, but they cannot 
ſtand a fair and ſober diſcuſſion. I have alſo with 


uo {mall regret ſeen ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
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names in this kingdom let themſelves down fo far 
as to be heated, and to heat others, into much inge- 
nious, though egregious ſophiſtry; into much miſ- 
repreſentation: and abuſe, in order to prove that 
favorite point ; but I aver with perfect conviction, 


that there never were majorities in Parliament, that 


had more the advantage, in point of argument 
andi clear reaſoning, over their opponents, than 
thoſe which have voted on the ſeveral conſtitu- 
dona e e debated ſinee 1.3687? 


4. "= & ©. „ 


cit this kind of attack upon . 
ſeems to have been * late * up, ines tho 


1201 1 9d ti: ati | 

bo 1 * leave to quote, in — to * lat con ditu- 
tional queſtion agitated in 1777» the words of a very able 
writer who ſtiles himſelf a Member of Pati Hament⸗ Very un- 
favourable as he is to Miniſtry, he frankly undd impartially 
acknowledges,” that ** 110 ſuperivrity'in point of argument 
**..could be greater than what, the Miniſtry enjoyed on 
the queſtion of the voluntary, fubſcriptions for. raifin 
„ men: — and he ſubjoins this note in the margin; Fa 
wy very- learned and able debate in the Houle of Com- 
„ mons; ulhered in by Mr. Dinning, it was attempted 
to be proved, that the voluntary ſubſeriptions for, raiſing 
men were of the nature of elmer. But che ſupe- 
*« riority of the ſound. and ,plaj argument on the part of 
*« the Crown Lawyerg, 3 in oppo tion to ſtrained ingenuity, 
ye clearly ſhewed the fitility of this ſuppoſition.· Exami- 
nation into the conduct of Adminiſtration from'\1\j7$'to. 17788 
printed for 4men, p. 11. 
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Atnerican war has afforded another topic to op- 
| poſition; and as it was a proofleſs charge, ſo it 
muſt injuſtice be added,, that there is not the leaſt 
appearance of oppreſſion of liberty or of arbitrary 
rule upon the face of things, miore than occurs 
under every adminiſtration. But, Sir, if there be 
any thing that ſeems to tend that way,—or that 
might excite a ſuſpicion of a wiſh to curtail our li- 
berties,—it is the extreme licentiouſneſs of ſeditious 
abuſe, which the preſent powers of Government 
ſuffer beyond law and the example of all former 
times: far it may be depended upon that when 
the licentiouſneſs of ſedition arrives at a certain 
pitch of diſorder, it muſt and will be reſtrained 
by ſome power or other; and when the ordinary 
boundaries of the law are ſo far overleaped on the 
one ſide, power will, in its turn, be very apt, nay 
perhaps neceſſitated, to overleap them too in the 
ſame or greater proportion, and to have recourſe 
to extraordinary remedies for extraordinary diſ- 
orders. One lawleſs power naturally begets an- 
other, and conſtant Experience concurs with Rea- 
fon to evince, that no two things are more nearly 
connected than extreme licentiouſneſs and arbi- 
trary power; 'which 1 intreat thoſe well to conſi- 
der, who ſo much abuſe tho yholſoms liberties of 


22. comntry' 
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Our Laws in regard to the freedom of ſpeak- 
ing, writing, &c. with reſpe& to Government 
and its concerns are, in general, good, ſuited to 
our Conſtitution, and ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of good order and uſeful liberty. But it is requi- 
ſite they ſhould be, on proper occaſions, duly put 
in execution ;—for as they bind ſo gently, a lit- 
tle relaxation on the part of government intro- 
duces much more diſorder than is conſiſtent with 
the ends of civil ſociety. And as I am ſollicitous 
to preclude more narrow reſtrictions, I am there- 
fore ſanguine againſt any abuſe that may ſerve as 
a fair pretext, or tend, to introduce them, 


I will ſelect an inſtance or two of this tame T 
ſufferance of Government, which I have here 


mentioned, out of the many that muſt occur to 
every one's recollection, 


One is a public Newſpaper, Sir: I mean that 
daily print, called the General Advertiſer or Morning 
Intelligencer. There is not a week paſſes but that 
publication flies in the face of Government, and 
all civil order, with the moſt indecent ſeditious 
reflections on the higheſt eſtabliſhed powers in 
this country, with aſſertions, inſinuations, and 
an extreme political licentiouſneſs, abſolutely 
contrary to the letter and ſpirit of the wholeſome 
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moderate laws, which regulate the effuſions of our 
printing preſſes: I defire it may be remarked, 
that I am not now determining on the natural me- 
rit-or demerit of this illegal conduct; I leave that 
here out of the queſtion : there are, doubtleſs, 
circumſtances in which a much more violent op- 
polition to Government may be. very juſtifiable. 
All I beg to be obſerved are theſe facts; - that 
ſuch a degree of ſeditious licentiouſneſs as is con- 
trary to our laws, does at preſent not ſeldom ſtalk 
barefaced through the land; - that our Conſtitu- 
tion has veſted the powers that be with legal au- 
thority to repreſs and puniſh it; that nevertheleſs 
it is tamely ſuffered to ſet the laws at defiance;— 
that this is inconſiſtent with orderly government, 
good policy, with the reſpect due to ourſelves as 
à Nation, and has a very obvious tendency both 
to throw us into confuſion, and to bring us under 
the rule of arbitrary power: for though poſſibly 
anarchy may prevail for a time, the conſequences 
are moſt likely to be fatal to general liberty. Peo- 
ple ſhould therefore well weigh the conſequences, 
before they venture too far beyond the bounds of 
; 922 . . | 
1 My 
Ex ungue leonem / With what indignation muſt not the 
good people of this country have read the following deteſtaBle 
Paragraph, fpiriting them up to wiſh for, encourage, aid 
| | and 
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My other inſtance of tameneſs in ſuffering li- 
centious abuſe, I take from the late Houſe of 
Commons,—as it has always peculiarly ſtruck my 
mind, Sir, there is a certain decency of cenſure, 
of expreſſion, | and of language, due to the honor 
and dignity of this Houſe from every member of 
it. There are, doubtleſs, certain degrees of ani- 
madverſion on the rights, privileges, and delibe- 
rate acts of this Repreſentative body, which none 


and aſſiſt a French invaſion as a means of promoting their 
proſperity ! If the French ſhould invade and actually 


conquer this Iſland, the taxes, which at preſent ruin all 


** ranks of people, would be taken off, commerce would be 
protected, and at any rate we ſhould not be governed by 


*© ſuch wretches as the Thane, Charles Jenkinſon, needy . 


„ Scotchmen, and rapacious contractors.“ General Adver- 
tiſer, Friday Dec. 25, p. 2.— Good God! if the public 
prints are ſuffered to circulate ſuch private ſeditious ſenti- 
ments of unworthy individuals, under the maſk, pretext, 
and banners of Oppoſition, we are indeed a ſinking nation. 
I have heard it often alledged, that there are other public 
papers equally abufive of private and public characters: bad 
enough indeed ; but I am not ſpeaking here of aſſaſſination 
of character; I ſpeak of ſeditious language, of exciting the 


people to reſiſtance, of treaſonable ſuggeſtions againſt the 


King, and ſuch-like delinquencies; in which the Paper I 
ſpeak of has not its equal, nor was the like ever permitted 
before. I mean not todepreciate its merits in other reſpects 
ag a Newſpaper: I am only here inſtancing the ſupine ſuf- 
ferance of government, and the evil conſequences that flow 
from it, 88 

of 
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of its members can uſurp, without violating the 
reſpect and duty they owe to its high conſtituti · 
onal pre- eminence; and even where the animad- 
verſion is within proper bounds, the expreſſions 
and language made uſe of may go beyond the 
line of orderly decency. In both theſe caſes this 
Honourable Houſe has a conſtitutional right to 
cenſure, puniſh, or expel, according to the na- 
ture of the caſe, the undutiful aſſociate. Now, 
Sir,—when was ever the honour, the dignity, the 
honefty, the juſtice of a Houſe of Commons more 
wantonly and egregiouſly inſulted, than by that 
Member of the laſt Parliament, who calmly and 
deliberately, after having been called to order 
for the ſame inſult juſt before, got up merely for 
the purpoſe of uttering this impeachment ?— 
Standing up in my place as member for the 
County of York, I do declare, that this Houſe of 
Commons has BETRAYED the rights of the People.. 

Yet he did it uncenſured and unpuniſhed. I am 
not here caſting any reflection on the very worthy 
perſon who performed this feat ; he may proba- 
bly plead his conſcience for ſo acting, and I diſ- 
pute it not: but I ſay,—that however great be 
that Gentleman's worth, however pure his inten- 


See Debates of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons from 1768 ta 
1970, p. 178. 
tions, 


| ET 3 
tions, however good his heart, however truly res 
ſpectable his character, - which I am ſincerely in- 
Clined to acknowledge in a high degree ;—nay, 
even ſuppoſing his aſſertions were founded in truth, 
which I as poſitively deny ;—nevertheleſs I fay, 
that no Houſe of Commons ought to ſuffer ſuch 
reproachful language, without ſignal animadver- 
fion, as long as it has exiſtence, authority, and liberty. 
The Conſtitution does not allow of it. 


There is a ſort of oppoſition, which goes to the 
diſſolution of the eſtabliſhed powers; and therefore 
cannot be endured while thoſe powers remair in 
due function. And beſides this, —what diſorderly 


1 and brutal violence would it not occaſion in this 


Houſe, if ſuch language as the above was replied 
and retorted to in the fame ſtrain, which every 
one had as much right to uſe as the abovemen- 
tioned honourable Gentleman.—But I am ſorry 
to be obliged to ſay, that in theſe matters, Ad- 


XF miniſtration, as well as Parliament, have, more 


than once, according to the Scripture phraſe, - 
ſtrained at a gnat, and ſwallewed a camel. 


But, Sir, if the line of duty is plain, when mi- 
niſters abuſe their power to the oppreſſion of the 
liberties and rights of the people; it is very dif- 
ferent, when they are only convicted of error, or 

weakneſs, 
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wieakneſs, or ill conduct, or defect of wiſdom of 


knowledge, or of bad ſucceſs, in the manage- 
ment of the national concerns. For, ſince theſe 
muſt more or leſs be borne with under all human 
adminiſtrations; ſince there is a portion of much 
culpable infirmity in the beſt of men; ſince prac- 
tical politics admit of a very conſiderable latitude, 
and muſt neceſſarily be much hinged on probabi- 
lities and contingencies z ſince misfortunes,” diffi- 
culties, and accidents are often unavoidable, and 
the race is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle 
to the ſtrong, —it is therefore obvious, that the 
line of our conduct, in this caſe, is not ſo eaſy to 

be drawn. Some allowance of human infirmity, 
and of misfortunes, ought to be fairly granted to 
all adminiſtrations; and I muſt in truth add, 
more, particularly to thoſe of this country, when 
their meaſures and endeavours for the public ſer- 
vice are thwarted, impeded, and marred, as much 
as poſſible by the ingenuity, craft, ſenſe, and ſo- 
phiſtry of a violent end able oppoſition : though 
at the ſame, time I cannot help ſaying, that an ad- 
miniſtration, who, through fear of the clamours 
of oppoſition, ſhrink from neceſſary vigorous 
to their places, than to the public weal,, and not 
well fitted to hold the reins of government in this 


country. And I fear the Public has too often 


TI" | ſuffered 
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ſuffered from this impolitic puſillanimity, Which 
facrifices the general intereſt to preſets. 1 
convenience. | | 


| n Sir, I apptehend, fairly follows from 
theſe premiſes, — that it would be a raſh mode of 


proceeding, to diſplace every Adminiſtration, 


which has acted erroneouſly, unſkillfully, or un- 
ſucceſsfully; much more ſo for the Parhament 


to interpoſe its over-ruling judgment on ſuch ge- 


| | neral grounds; — that it is alſo next to impoſſible 


to determine, from ſuch a very general diſplay of 
things, how much is imputable to miſmanage- 
ment, and how much to other cauſes;—and there- 
fore, the degree of blame and demerit of particu- 
lar adminiſtrations, and of our interference in 
regard to them, under ſuch general imputations, 
muſt depend on a particular enquiry, and all co- 


3 temporary attendant circumſtances. 


But, Sir, however well-diſpoſed I am to make 


3 fair allowances for the failures of public affairs, I 


am not at all inclined to ſplit hairs, or weigh 
equity by grains and ſeruples, when the fate of a 
nation is at ſtake; and therefore I repeat, Sir, 
again, — would to God there was an appearance of 
a better and more able adminiſtration ; more likely 
to meet with the unanimous concurrence” of the 

D nation, 
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nation, and to draw down bleſſings and proſperity 
on its concerns! I would not even ſtand upon 
any previous enquiry, how far the preſent mi- 
niſters can be exculpated or not; —nay, even if 
they could be exculpated, 1 till ſhould vote, in 
the preſent circumſtances, for their giving up their 
power into abler hands. But where muſt I look 
for any ſuch encouraging proſpect? I am bold to 
concur in the obſervation of much older and more 


experienced men than myſelf, chat there appear 


a dearth of thoſe ſignal talents for government. 
which have characterized ſome periods. I will 
hope they are only latent, and that they will ap- 
pear as occaſion calls for them. But taking 


things on a moderate ſcale, where is the body of 


men, that anſwers to the deſcription abovemen- 
tioned, — the object of our political deſires ? 


In looking towards thoſe, who are more or leſs 
known to the public, — I ſee, indeed, a motley 
group of ſeveral gentlemen out of office, whoſe 
worth, rank, abilities, and talents, are very re- 
ſpectable; but no particular apparent ſuperiority 
in theſe reſpects, upon the whole, above the pre- 
ſent miniſters 4 no ſupereminent, unrivaled poli- 
tical genius. Alas! no Chatham! TI wiſh not in 
the leaſt to detract from the abſalute merit they 
poſſeſs: 1 am ſure I feel not the leaſt biaſs fo to do: 
0: 3 I only 
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I only view them now politically and comparatively, 
and as far as the Public and the Parliament are 
acquainted with them. Perhaps they might ma- 
nage the affairs of the nation much better than 
the preſent adminiſtration have done; — ſo might 
perhaps others : but nobody will ſay that is 
ground ſufficient for parliamentary interference, 
or for preſſing in that manner any Miniſters upon 
the Crown. Let me only aſk this one pertinent 
queſtion ; — it deſerves peculiar attention in the 
preſent argument ;— Have the minority the favor, 
X+ the confidence, the wiſhes of the Nation? Is the 
= fnſc and the opinion of the People with their 
y — ARR En 


0 1 leave the ain to ihe anſwered by every one's own. 
feelings and obſervation, Mine anſwer, No. I defire not 
to reſt this negative vn my own credit, but I vouch the more 
acceptable opinion and experience of a ſtrong opponent of 
the preſent Adminiſtration.— He alledges, that our times 
afford one of the few examples, in the hiſtory of this 
country, of unſucceſsful Minifters, and an unpopular Op- 
© © poſition,” , . . , . That, in common with the reſt of 
4% mankind, it is their ambition to get into power, it wers 
«# folly to diſpute ; that they have erred in the means“ [viz 
obtaining the voice of the people] it were blindneſs not 
to ſee h.... . . © While the torrent of popular rage 
« was ready, at every moment, to burſt out aguinſt our Mi- 
* niſters for their ill conduct, the people could repoſe" no 

confidence in the Minority, Wuoes PRINCIPLES, THEY 
** ABHORRED.” Examination inte the Condus of the Preſent 
Adminiftration, from 1974 to 1778, ms drawn X 


P. 5, 6. L4lmon, 
D 2 I think, 
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I chink, Sir, I do diſcriminate here and there 
an individual out of office, who has ſome pre- 
eminent title to our political expectations; — to 
whom the Public in general do look up with ra- 
ther more diſtinguiſned hope, confidence, and 
good opinion; — by whom, perhaps, both So- 
vereign and People unite in thinking that the 
public ſervice might be advantaged. What is the 
cauſe then that they are not employed? I would 
hope no regard to party prevails in this caſe over 
the public welfare, to check the invitation, or 
occaſion the refuſal. There may be, likely enough, 
more, who deſerve the ſame or greater regard; — 
but their ſuperior talents are not yet come forth 


into public view; — they are unknown or un- 


tried. 


Sir, I think myſelf now warranted to conclude 

from theſe premiſes, —that this Houſe has not 
ſufficient reaſon to give its ſentiments againſt the 
preſent Adminiſtration, previous to a proper en- 
- quiry, how far they are, or are not, to blame for the 
errors and misfortunes laid to their charge. This 
will be ill more ſtrongly evidenced from the fe- 
quel. But, if his Majeſty chuſes to appoint ano- 
ther Adminiſtration to morrow, or to day, I have 
not the leaſt objection in the world. Sir, our Con- 
Rirution has very wiſely allotted different parts to 


- the 
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the different orders of the State; and it is much 
to be wiſhed, that we were all particularly circum- 
ſpect not to break in upon, or counteract, the rules 
and the ſpirit of that wiſe diſpoſition. It is the 
peculiar department of the Crown to appoint and 
diſplace Miniſters, according to its own diſcre- 
tionary wiſdom. ; it is ours to petition and remon- 
ſtrate againſt, or to impeach, evil ones. The 
Crown is the proper conſtitutional judge before- 
hand, who are the moſt likely, fit, or propereſt 
perſons to fill the executive offices of the ſtate: 
we, on our part, have a conſtitutional right to 
judge of, and cenſure, their conduct in the ad- 
miniſtration of them. But for the Parliament to 
interfere in the appointment, or without very ſuffi. 
cient cauſe, in the removal of Miniſters; or to 
take part with all the clamors and charges of a 
diſcontented minority; is below its dignity, would 
leflen its reſpect, and introduce confuſion. It i is 
therefore what no Parliament ever has practiſed. 


That this nation has been involved in a very 
unpropitious war for. theſe four years paſt, —. 
that we haye expended much blood and treaſure 
in ĩt, without any equivalent, — and that many ate 
the difficulties and evils it has apparently involved. 
us in, —all this, I readily, grant; but to the 
concluſion that the whole blame of this war, its. 

- il. 


- 
a 
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in ſucceſs, and its attendant or conſequent evils, 
muſt be laid upon the folly, inability, wicked- 
neſs, and ill conduct of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
N impartial reaſon bids EE . 


An Honourable Gentleman uſed this angular 
argument to prove it, to wit, that all our Com- 
manders had deſired leave to reſign their com- 

mands, and were come home diſſatisfied with the 

conduct of our Miniſters. Sir, I rather think 
that Gentleman to be miſtaken, as to the gene- 
rality of this aſſertion; but let it be admitted: 
I aſk, have theſe diſcontented Commanders 
been ſucceſsful? No. Has not the nation been 
diffatisfied with the want of better ſucceſs ? Yes. 
And has not that diſſatisfaction been expreſſed in 
caſting the blame, according to people's various 
views of things, cither on the Miniſters or 
the Commanders ? Certainly. Now, in ſuch a 
ſtate of things, it is doubtleſs as natural for a 
General, in looking about for the cauſes of his 
failure, to find ſomething faulty in the plans, di- 
rections, orders, or ſupport, under which he has 
ated, to quit his unfavourable ſtation, and to com- 
plain of the Miniſters, as it is for thoſe Miniſters, 
in the ſame ſtate of mind, to ſeek for the fault 
in the miſmanagement of the General; — both 
wiey the more caily find und exaggerme the 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed faults, when they are at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, and in ſuch a ſituation as ours z 
— both with great integrity and ſincerity, only 
with the biaſz of a diſcontented mind, eager to 


juſtify irſelf 2 oh 


But what can one 3 from theſe very ge- 
neral premiſes againſt either? —Nothiag in favor of 
e eee ene And I may 
in truth further add this obſervation againſt the 
argument of the Honourable Gentleman, — that 
where there has been ill ſucceſs, or apparent fault 
ſomewhere,—there are as many plauſible objections 
againſt the conduct of the Commanders of our 
forces, as againft the directions and ſuperintend- 
ing power under which they ated. I beg to be 
rightly underſtood. I ſay not that there are any 
real valid ones againſt either, nor even planfble 
ones in ſome caſes of ill ſucceſs ; but I appeal 
to the public ſenſe, whether there is not, upon 
the face of things, as much occaſion to throw re- 


flection on the execution, as upon nne 
of the unſucceſsful meaſures. 


Among the ſtriking apparent cauſes of dur 


failure againſt the reyolted Colonies, ſtands fore- 
moſt, in the public conſideration, that expedition 
to Philadelphia, and all its circumſtances, which" 


\ 
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an Honourable Gentleman, a late Commiſſioner 
to America, has this day brought forward in that 
view: it may poſſibly be very juſtifiable ; but 
till we are better informed, there certainly ſeems 
to lie a moſt egregious blame in that quarter, 

from whence that naval expedition to Philadel- 
phia: originated: I am fure the nation has a right 
to an inquiry into theſe and other great failures; 

more particularly, conſidering the mutual general 
accuſations that have been publicly reciproerated; 
and ſince all parties ſeem heartily willing to meet 
it, I . ooh it wor be vey ſoon JOE! on-. 


. 
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But, Sir, Bier Garitlenicn have chosen to anti- 


cipatè the propoſed enquiry ſo far,” as to go into | 


the ſuppoſed general cauſes of our ill ſucceſs, it is 
but fair to attend to that peculiarity of 'circum- 
ſlances and fituation; which have rendered this war 
the moſt difficult conteſt this country ever was 
engaged in, the like of which occurs not in our 
annals, nor in thoſe of any other nation. I ſhalt 


only briefly hint at ſome, and enlarge more upon | 
ethers, according as may moſt ſerve to profit. WEL 


Armies to be tranſported to North-America, 
acroſs an ocean of 3000 miles, together with all 
kinds of ordnance ſtores, arms, and ammunition 
ſor their uſe: thofe armies to be, in general, 
recruited 
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recruited and ſupplied, as well with new men, as 
with every thing elſe, from Europe. The people 
that have obliged us to theſe efforts, are a thriving 
and improving nation, amounting to at leaſt 
three millions of ſouls, deſcended for the moſt 
part from our own ſtock, and as much aſſimilated 
with us, in all reſpe&s, as the people in Great 
Britain are with one another: the ſame arms, the 
ſame art of war, the ſame language, the ſame ſort 
of liberal feelings, the ſame free and determined 
ſpirit, the ſame love of liberty, the ſame ſtate of 


s improvement in civilized life, and in every thing 
really uſeful and valuable, as ourſelves; without 


our luxurious and diffipated manners. This peo- 
ple, inhabiting the vaſt continent of North Ame- 
rica, to the length of near 3000 miles, as 
well as to a conſiderable breadth, where barren 
waſte, or ſavage nations, bound: their territory, 
are united in à confederated league to ſupport 
their independence againſt us; are entire maſters 
of this extenſive country, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with it, No province or diſtrict with 
us, no aſſiſtance or ſupport there: we have all 
along poſſeſſed only the ground which our army 
occupied, or could immediately command. Never 
were European arms carried acroſs the Atlantic 
on ſuch a diſadvantageous footing. Let it further 
be - confidered, that it is three weeks or more, 


E before 
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before any intelligence from thence arrives here, 
and fix before anſwer can be received to it. How 
peculiarly difficult to lay the plans and direct the 
operations for reducing by force of arms ſuch a 
people, in ſuch circumſtances, at ſuch a diſtance, 
and with ſuch advantages | I am aware of their 
diſadvantages ; but they are nothing compara- 


" tively with the above, when LI by thoſe 
I am till to enumerate, 


For, Sir, beſides theſe general circumſtances 
that uncommonly. enhance the difficulties of the 
preſent war, I muſt not omit one peculiar diſad- 
vantage attending this conteſt, in which it is un- 
paralleled both in example and in impropriety. 


Sir, every general meaſure reſpecting North 
America is ſuppoſed to want, and has accord- 
ingly had, a Parliamentary ſanction. War or 
peace; negotiation or no negotiation; the terms 
on which we will or will not negotiate; what we 
will or will not grant; what we will or will not 
do in this conteſt z—are made matters of legiſla- 
tion, - points of Parliamentary ſettlement. : No- 
thing demanded, granted, or relaxed without an 
expreſs Act of Parliament. A method in war 
quite foreign and incongruous to our Conſtitu- 
tion, — and therefore no wonder it has thriven ſo 
il. Every attentive perſon, at all converſant in 

public 
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public affairs, muſt have obſerved the ineonve 
niencies and diſadvantages to our intereſts reſult- 
ing from this unpropitious circumſtance, eſpe- 
cially in theſe times of political licentiouſneſs. I 
will only juſt hint at the delay from Parliamentary 
forms, Parliamentary debates, and Parliamentary 
receſs, and at the glaring impropriety of your 
meaſures and your terms being known to your 
enemy, and coming to him ready canvaſſed, long 
before you put the former in execution, or pro- 
poſe the latter. What ſort of a negotiation, I 
pray, muſt that be, when your enemy knows the 
ultimatum you intend to offer before you do offer 
it ?—The only advantage to be derived from it is 
what we have neglected td uſe; I mean the ſaving 
the trouble and expence of fending out extraor- 
dinary Commiſſioners : for ſurely when the gene- 
ral terms, on which you will treat, are declared 
by a public Act of Parliament, which may be 
communicated by a flag of truce, it appears very 
abſurd to ſend out a pompous and expenſive Com- 
miſſion to ſettle the detail, till you know whe- 
ther your general grounds are agreed to. Till 
then it can do nothing; and if thoſe general 
grounds are rejected, they can not be enlarged or 
relaxed without another equally public act of the 
Legiſlature. In ſhort, this ſort of Parliamentary 
legiſlative war. is a monſter in our Conſtitution, . 
> ORGY and 
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and-has accordingly led us into monſtrous abſur- 
dities. 

I have not yet done with the «nexampled circum- 
ſtances of this war. There remains one more for 
me to mention; the laſt in order, but not the 
leaſt in fatality. There never was a war waged 

by us before this, Sir, in which a numerous and 
able Oppoſition, favoured, defended, abetted, 

.zuſtified, and encouraged THE ENEMY ;—nay, 
glory in it, — and that openly in the face of 

Parliament, of the Nation, and of the whole 

World. They may perhaps plead conſcience for 

ſo acting; I judge not their hearts, or their mo- 

tives; let them ſee to that: I only appeal to 


the fact as an unparalleled inſtance of baneful 


Oppoſition. 


Sir, I ſpeak only of what is public, open, 


and known to every body,—Parliamentary de- f J 


bates, public prints and documents. Every part 


of the conduct of thoſe, againſt whom we are at 3 . 


war, has been juſtified and extolled both in and 
cout of Parliament, while that of our Govern- 
ment, who repreſent the Nation, has been con- 
demned, vilified, abuſed, and imputed to the 
baſeſt motives. [Reaſons and abuſe (I diſpute not 
the pure intentions of thoſe who uttered them) 

2 6 | ” but 
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but I ſay,—Reaſons and abuſe have been plenti- 
fully furniſhed to the adverſary from our Parlia- 
mentary debates : theſe, together with fervent 
wiſhes, prayers, and endeavours that we might 
not ſucceed, loft no efficacy in croſſing the At- 
lantic, or in being accompanied with private cor- 
reſpondence and that they have often ſerved 
to revive the drooping ſpirits of our adverſaries 
in America, and to give freſh vigour to their 
efforts, ſome ſtriking inſtances upon record can 
witneſs. We know alſo of a public ſociety, which 
avowed the expreſs intention of ſupporting the 
revolted againſt what it ſtiled murders committed 
by the national forces.—I rejoice, ſaid a very 
great man in his place in Parliament, I RENO 
THAT AMERICA HAS RESISTED, Would not this 
to the Americans be equivalent in efficacy to the 


ſanction of an oracle in the days of yore? Sir, 
1t is known to all the world, that from the time 
of the Stamp Act, to the preſent moment, the 


conduct of the American Colonies has been moſt 
efficaciouſly ſupported, in the manner abovemen- 


Of 


* The Society of the Bill of Rights became the oftenſi- 
<< ble Patrons of the Colonies. They tranſmitted ſums of 
money to enable them to carry on their intrigues and op- 

« poſition ; they were exhorted by them to perſevere in their 
OY „ reſiſtance 
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Of all the difficulties which this Adminiſtra- 
tion; our Generals, our Admirals, and the Na- 
tion, have had to ſtruggle with, this is the moſt 
baneful. Of all grievances, this is the heavieſt : 
I wonder it has not ſunk us; other nations ſtand 


amazed how we go on at all. If there be a ſecret 
influence any where elſe which has contributed to 


<« reſiſtance of Acts of the Legiflature, which they de- 

* chred to be no PaxLiamexT. Property, ſay they, is 
* the natural right of mankind. The connection between taxation 
% and repreſentation is its neceſſary conſequence. The connection 
«© is now broken, and taxes are to be levied both in England and 
% in America by men who are not their reſpecti ve repreſentatives. 
* OUR CAUSE Is ONE; OUR ENEMIES ARE" THE SAME. 
*© WE TRUST OUR CONSTANCY "AND CONDUCT - WILL 
66 


= AUTHORITY, SHOULD BE HEARD WITHOUT OBEDI- 


«© xxcs.” Among the figners of this truly patriotic epiſtle, 
* we find, among others, the celebrated names of Glynn 
© and Oliver, Trevannion and Townſend, - Mawby and 
% Sawbridge. - = = - .- = 2 But it was 
« not only public ſocieties, private individuals enforced 
« the ſame doctrines: Co on, go on, ſay they, in Letters 
Which filled all the public papers, your friends are daily in- 


* creafing in England; perſevere, and your Res1sTAancE will ' 


- * becrowned with ſucceſs. When, in ſuperaddition to thoſe 


& facts, are mentioned public ſpeeches and inflammatory , 


« writings, can any mortal heſitate to concur in thinking 
* with us, that the preſent war with the Colonies was ra- 
* ther ENCOURAGED than provoked ?”—4nſawer from the 
Electors of Briftol to Mr. Burke. | 

our 
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our misfortunes, — this at leaſt is an open, evi- 
dent, palpable, influential dead weight on our 
affairs. 


Sir, I am very willing to allot to Adminiſtra- 
tion their ſhare of error and miſconduct; but it is 
with true conviction that I concur with the peo- 
ple of this country, in tracing to the above un- 
paralleled kind of oppoſition, a very ample ſhare 
of all the evils that have been to day and daily 
ſo rhetorically diſplayed, as having flowed from 


g | the American war. That active influence will 


ever ſtand recorded in our hiſtory among the chief 


& cauſes of the exiſtence, continuance, protraction, 


and ill ſucceſs of that unhappy conteſt. And if 
we do finally loſe thoſe thirteen Colonies, —Sir, it 
has already been prophetically recorded by the 
nervous pen of Jun1vs to what quarter the blame 
may juſtly be brought home: hear him, who is 


5 in this caſe an uncontrovertible judge. Un- 
fortunately for this country (ſays he) Mr. 


** Grenville was at any rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe 


bhe was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cau- 


** DEN were to be the patrons of America, be- 
* cauſe they were in oppoſition. Their declara- 
** tion gave ſpirit and argument to the Colonies ; 


Mr. HarTLeY's Letters, p. 43. 
cc and 


11 


«© and while, perhaps, they meant no more than 
the ruin of a miniſter, they in zrrzcT VID 
* ONE HALF OF THE EMPIRE FROM THE OTHER,”* 
Poſterity, not finding the ſame excuſes, which 
our perſonal knowledge of their worth-ſuggeſts to 
us, will execrate the memory of thoſe men who, 
by their ill-timed violent oppoſition, have cut 
off thirteen valuable provinces from the Empire. 


Was it not expreſsly and argumentatively fore- 
told, Sir, in thoſe incomparable Proteſts upon 
record againſt the repeal of the Stamp Act, — that 
the conduct of thoſe who repealed it (the ſame 
party and claſs of men who have ſupported the 


+ Colonies to this day) would inevitably bring 


upon us all thoſe cvils and inconveniences, to 
< the fear of which we now ſacrifice the Sove- 
<« reignty of the Realm, and this at a time when the 
“ ſtrength of our Colonies, as well as their deſire 
<* of a total Independence on the legiſlature and 
government of their Mother country may be 
greatly augmented ; and when the circum- 
« ſtances and diſpoſitions of the other powers 


* of Europe may render the conteſt far more 


* dangerous and formidable to this King- 


' Jonivs's Letters, Vol. 1. p. 9. 
1 See Mr. HarTLer's Letters, p. 54. 
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dom.”*—In fact, all this war we are involved in 
with our Colonies is ſokæly in ſupport of that 
Declaratory Law, which the abovementioned 
claſs of men were the authors of: for the Parlia- 
mentary Sovereignty, which it aſſerts, is the fun- 
damental baſis of all other rights of Government, 
and is therefore what the revolted Coloniſts have 
principally revolted from.—It is the ground of 
our quarrel. The Congreſs itſelf explicitly de- 
clares it to be the ſum total of all the grievances, of 
which they complain. So that in every reſpect 
this is the war of the Oppoſition ; that is, they 


have brought it on us, they have encouraged its 
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& progreſs, they have uſed their beſt endeavours to 
render us unſucceſsful ; they, therefore, muſt an- 
ſwer to their country for all its evil conſe. 
quences, 1 - i 


\ Sir, how eagerly was the agreable circum- 
& ſtance of our laſt augmentation being ſo ſpeedily 


Lordi Protefts, Vol. II. p. 281. The two Proteſts againſt 
dhe repeal of the Stamp A& are well worthy the attention 


& of thoſe, wan wid 12 foam erg jedgien of thingy; 


+ See their Declaration. 

t A very long note intended for this place, relative to 
ſome part of Mr. D. HarTLEy's Letters on this Subject, I 
have rather placed by itſelf at the end of this pamphlet, 
that the connection of the Speech might not be too much in- 
terrupted by the length of thoſe remarks, 
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raiſed catched at to day, in order to impute it to 
an evil occaſioned by thoſe, who have ſupparted 
the conſtitutional ſubordination of the Colonies, 
If we do not get men, it is,—the people will not 
ſerve in ſuch a war, or under ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion: if they come in chearfully to ſerve their 
country, it is, - trade and manufactures fail in this 
fatal war, Inconſiſtent and pitiful ſhifts ! But let 
the latter poſition be admitted, —it is plain from 
the above premiſes, at whoſe door the guilt, if 
any, lies, as well of this, as of all other diſtreſſes 
occaſioned by the American war. Thank God, 
Sir, thoſe diſtreſſes are not ſo great as ſome peo- 
ple ſeem inclined to make them. I differ ſo far as 
to be certain, if I have any ſenſes, that this Na- 
tion is in 4 very flouriſhing happy condition, and 
likely to continue ſo, if its concerns are managed 
by wiſe, honeſt, and intelligent counſels, — even 
ſuppoſing the perfect emancipation of the thirteen 
American Colonies. I am confident, Sir, that, 
under ſuch adminiſtration, we ſhould not be a leſs 
flouriſhing, leſs potent, or leſs happy people for 
that loſs. By adopting in many reſpects a more 
liberal and enlarged policy, with regard to Ire- 
land, to trade, to our own ſubjects, and to fo- 
reigners; by turning our views to cultivate new 
ſources for trade and commerce; by drawing 
cloſer ſuch connections as will moſt favour our 

8 | trade 
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trade and manufactures; by wiſe alliances on the 
continent; by moderate, prudent, and firm con- 
duct towards other powers; by a ſkillful perſe- 
vering attention to the œconomical management 
and improvement of the public revenue ; by wiſe 
regulations reſpecting our dependencies abroad; 
by unremitted vigilance to maintain our ſupe- 
riority of naval power ;—by ſuch methods as are 
only pointed to by theſe imperfect hints, and 
many more diſcoverable to perſons of greater ſaga- 
city, I am perſuaded that we might draw forth 
from the ſtock, the induſtry, the knowledge, 


1 the ſkill, and the patriotiſm of our people, an 


infinite variety of great reſources and advantages, 
which would continue to render us long a power- 
ful, a wealthy, and a happy Nation. 


In the mean time, Sir, -I am very ready to 
acknowledge the evils of war. It is a peſtilence 1 
never think of but with horror. . But it is an un- 
avoidable evil, and when we are neceſſarily en- 


8 gaged in it, the diſtreſſes it occaſions muſt be 
& borne with fortitude and patriotiſm. But this 


Nation, thank God, has hitherto felt no other 
than ſuch as are common to all our wars,—if not 
in ſort, at leaſt in quantity; and I think there is 
ſufficient reaſon to flatter ourſelves, that we are at 
leaſt as able, under the aſſiſtance of Heaven, as 

F 2 we 
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"we have ever beem for centuries paſt, to defend 
"ourſelves from the perfidious attacks of our ene- 
mies, and to ward off the diftrefſes they intend 
us. I am not without hopes of doing more. 


I cannot, Sir, cloſe this part of my Speech, 
without begging it may be rightly underſtood, 
that by giving to the Oppoſition their due ſhare 
of having involved us in this war and its atrend- 
ant evils; 1 mean not by any means to deny or 
cover miſconduct in our Miniſters, or the ſhare of 
blame, that from thence muſt devolve upon them. 
It is, however, with more perfect evidence and 
certainty, that we can pronounce a general ſen- 
tence againſt the former than againſt the latter 


becauſe we have heard the defences and apologies 


of thoſe, while theſe are in ſuch a delicate ſitua- 
tion, that they often can not alledge the reaſons of 
their political conduct, without betraying the 
charge entruſted to them. I agree, nevertheleſs, 
that it is neceſſary and right for us to judge, in 
many caſes, according to the light before us, and 
the importance of the ſubject; — and alſo to de- 
mand and inſiſt on ſufficient information. I will 
alſo freely ſay, that I ſee and lament many 
grievances and evils in the adminiſtration of our 
public concerns,—unfortunately not peculiar to 
this or that ſet of Miniſters, for then they were 
"IN 7 4 MY eaſily 
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eaſily remedied, but too common to all, or too 
deeply rooted in the luxurious diſſipation and pro- 
fuſion of the age. At the ſame time I know of 
nothing ſo likely to remedy them, or to procure 
and ſecure to us an honeſt, virtuous, and able 
adminiſtration of Government —as an honeſt, 


virtuous, able, and truly patriotic Oppoſition. 


4 


| II. 

I am come now, Sir, to the other topic alledged 
to prove the abſurdity of truſting the preſent Mi- 
niftry with the conduct of affairs, and the neceſ- 
firy of our inſiſting on their removal. It was, 


The preſumption, that they would continue 
part of our forces in the revolted colonies, for 
the purpoſe of purſuing the mad and ruinous 
ſcheme of reducing them to obedience. 


Indeed, the Hotonrable Gentleman *, „who par- 
ticularly urged this topic at firſt, modeſtly added, 
he could not preſume to diftate where-our forces 
might be employed to the moſt advantage, as that 
maſt depend on more particular information than 
he could pretend to. And this ſhould have pre- 
vented his zeal from hurrying him, immediately 


Mr. Fox. 


after, 


E 8 7 
e into the imprudence and inconſiſtency of 
aſſerting, that he would ſooner refuſe his aſſent to 
the force now to be voted, than ſee any part of 
it employed againſt the preſent powers in North 
America. For, on a little calm reflection, he muſt 
allow, with everybody elſe, that it would be the 
height of political arid unconſtitutional abſurdity, 
to preſcribe limits to the executive power of the 
Crown in any war, and particularly in ſuch a one 
as this, in regard to the places where our regular 
forces ſhall or ſhall not be ſent, or kept: this muſt 
ſo much depend on particular circumſtances and 
exigencies, on ſecret information, and other ſimi- 
lar contingencies, that a diſcretionary power of 


directing the force of this country, in time of 


war or rebellion, is wiſely veſted in the Crown. 
And therefore we muſt neceſſarily truſt the ma- 


nagement of the executive power with the Ad- 


M4 


miniſtration for the time being, or fall into very 
great political abſurdities. Upon that manage- 
ment the Lords and Commons are the proper 
check; and if we find - ſufficient . reaſons not to 
truſt them, we muſt. petition and remonſtrate 
againſt, or impeach them, according to the nature 


of the caſe. 


But, for God's ſake, Sir, let us avoid confu- 
fion, and not miſtake our conſtitutional office 
wy and 


- 

and department. We are not the executive power, 
but a control over the actions of that power: our 
proper office is not to plan, or direct the future 
meaſures or operations of war, but to paſs our 
judgment or cenſure, if need be, on thoſe that 
are paſt, I wiſh, from my ſoul, that Parliament 
had not been ſo deeply involved in the executive 
department : the inconveniences. reſulting from 
thence, in regard to our tranſactions with the Co- 
lonies, have been touched on above ;—but this is 
not all the evil. It is, beſides, a precedent of a 
very dangerous nature to the wiſe order, and 
rules of our free Conſtitution, Sir, if further 
purſued, it has a fatal tendency to annihilate 
that awful control over miniſterial conduct, which 
reſults from the dread of a parliamentary enquiry 
the moſt effectual ſecurity for a proper and pru- 
dent exertion of executive power, For, if we di- 
rect meaſures, or give them our previous appro- 
bation, and they prove evil ones, the odium falls 
on us; we loſe our reſpect with the people, they 
loſe their remedy againſt bad miniſters, and the 
ſalutary benefits of the diviſion of political power, 
as allotted by our Conſtitution, and approved by 
long experience, are precluded. I am perſuaded, 
if the Honourable Gentleman, who occaſioned 
this reflection, had conſidered this, he would not 
have let fall any thing, that has ſo fatal a tendency 

.n 
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to encroach on the political order of our govern- 
ment, and the ſacred intereſts of liberty “. 


Having ſaid thus much, in general, on the im- 
propriety of the Parliament's interfering, to direct 
or limit the employment of..Qur armed force in 
time of war, I proceed to the queſtion which has 
been agitated to day, — whether ſound policy 
does, or does not, dictate the withdrawing all 

| our 


The following extract, from a pamphlet which I have 
before quoted, is, in my opinion, fraught with ſome very 
pertinent and wiſe obſervations. ** It is univerſally under- 
* ſtood, that it is the buſineſs of the Miniſter to conduct the 
% executive part of government, without the intervention 
* of Parliament. Nothing can be more wiſe, becauſe no- 
me thing can be attended with greater ſafety than this rule: 
% the Miniſter is anſwerable for his conduct to the Nation; 
% the dread of a parliamentary enquiry keeps him in awe; 
* and it is therefore the buſineſs of parliament not to ſcreen 
* him from puniſhment by a previous approbation of his 
* meaſures, - | 
When a meaſure is laid before Parliament by the Mini- 
« ſter, their opinions, concerning the expediency of it, muſt, 
© in a great meaſure, be formed according to his repreſenta- 
« tion of the matter; becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
« the members have received ſufficient information from any 
% other quarter. The approbation of parliament, therefore, 
« (even without any ſuppoſition of undue influence) may 
„ be generally expected as a thing of courſe ; and while it 

+8 « removes 


TS 


vat force from the revolted Coldfiies in Nonh 
America? Or, what conduct we ought 1 to purſue 1 
in regard to chem ? 


My ſentiments, with regard to the propet 
conduct that this country ought to have held to- 
wards thoſe Colonies, have varied according to cir- 

cumſtances t the end to be obtained always uni- 
form; — an equitable, juſt, profitable, and ho- 
norable reconciliation 3 but the means to be pur- 


removes 1— the Miniſter " apprehenſion of a future 

* enquiry, it can afford to the Nation no ſecurity with re- 
* ſpe to the propriety of the meaſures approved of. 

% During the American conteſt; however, the Miniſter 

* has had addreſs enough to make every meaſure of ordi- 

„ nary execution, a meaſure of legiſlation; If we had a 


% war with France, or any foreign nation, would an appli- - * 

*« cation have been made to Parliament to ſanctify every 2 
te ſtep that may have been expedient, and while we protected *# g | 
the Miniſter, ruined the cauſe by delay. Nobody ever mY 2 
** thought it neceſſary, that perſous ſhould be appointed by * ** 


% Parliament, to treat concerning a peace with a foreign 
* power; yet the commiſſion to Lord Howe and his brother 
received a parliamentary ſanRion.” Examinatie8 Into tht 
. condut? of Adminiſtration, p. 14, 18. — 
I am perfectly aware of the grounds for this parliamentaty 
Interference in regard to the affaits of America but they 
do not leſſen the pertinency or importance of the above 
obſervations on the. ſubject. Nothing is fo dangerous as 
what tends to bring the legiſlative body under the entire 
| direction of the executive. 


G 46 a ſued 
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ſued, and the terms on which it ſhould take 

3 place, muſt vary, in the eye of ſenſe and po- 
| litical prudence, according to circumſtances. 
And as a. brief recital of the progreſſive variation 

of my opinion on this matter, will throw fome 

| light on that which I now efpouſe, in concert 
| with ſome of the ableſt heads in this affembly, — 
J hope a little indulgence of the Houſe for that 


purpoſe. 


Sir, that it was juſt, equitable, and agreable to 
the priticiples of all civil government, to employ 
the force of the empire to maintain the laws,— 
to coerce the tumults. to quell the inſurrections 
in North America, — and to reduce the revolted 
people of thoſe provinces to due conſtitutional 
ſubordination to the eſtabliſhed Government, —I 

always did, and do ſtill believe . To have given 
up all that important connection of the Colonies 
with this country, which conſiſted in their ſubor- 
dination to parliamentary legiſlature,—to have 
fuffered thts conſtitutional bond of our political 


* The grounds and principles, on which that judgment 
| ands, perfeMy coincide with thoſe detailed in a publication 
entitled, Obſervations on Dr. Parce's Theory and Principles 

of Civil Liberty and Government ; with a Letter on the preten- 
ons of the American Colontes in reſde4 of Right and Equth. 
1 


union 
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union to be effectually diſſolved, — to have thereby 
emancipated thoſe Colonies into the condition of 
mere members at will of the Britiſh Empire; 
and all this, tamely, and without any ſtruggle, — 
would have been condemned by ourſelves, by all 
the world, by poſterity, as the moſt ſupine 
weakneſs and folly ; nor would any Nation in 
Pe have ſubmitted ts it. 


l wave the unneceſſary conſideration at preſent, 
— how far it was politic to take, originally, the 
meaſures, which brought thoſe high marters into 
conteſt, I own, I rather incline to think they 
were ſo ripened, as to ftart out of every incident 
or meaſure relative to the Colonies. © But what 1 
here affert is, that when they were brought into 
open undiſguiſed controverſy,— when the total 
legiſlation of parliament, nay even parliamentary 
interference in their legiſlation, was denied, - hen 
their ſubmiſſion to the Navigation Act was put 
upon the footing of mere voluntary concefſion,— 
it was high time, alas] more than time, to main- 
tain the old conſtitution againſt thoſe deſtructive 
innovations. Would we had never ſent penal, 
irritating Acts of Parliament to America, without 
force ſufficient to maintain their authority and 
efficacy ! When it came, 'however, by our impo- 
| ow 5 to the poĩnt abovementioned, even 
— 2 then 
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then there was no ta 


undertaking ; the moſt deterring circumſtance 
was the encouragement that American reſiſtance. 


received from the fatal zeal of oppoſitian, but 
which it was hoped, the evidence of open revolt 
would reform vg a more enlighterss en., 
” YE 
. — Sir, IA this civil conteſt, be · 
came on our fide, upon the principles of right 
and national policy ;—practicable as the reduction 
of ther texolted to their duty and "right, reaſon, 
appeared. a t brſt yet difficulties increaſed upon 
us conſidera Wy. as we proceeded. How fat that 
has been owing. to miſwanagement, either in, 
Minitters“ or Commanders, 1 is well worthy of en- 
quiry : certain it is, that we effected nothing, in 
1 but rather ſtrengrhened our adverſaries ; 
and that from the increaſing union and reſolution: 


cf all the Colonies againſt us, concurting with all 
the unfavourable circumſtances. already detailed, 


and the underhand encouraging ſupport of the 
French Court, our proſpects of ſucceſs; became 
our army under General BugGoyns ſeemed. to 
give a geadly blow to them. —I, Sir, was one of 


thoſe, ho thought it was then time to give up the 


undertaking, that we had made @ ſufficient and 


 reajanable./4righ, A wa proceeding 


— further 


L . I 
further in it, particularly gonſidering the chroaten- 
ing appearances of France, were greater than the 
benefits of ſucceſs could any wiſe counterhalances; 
and that therefore a method of, amicable and: bes 
neficial termination ſhould have been immediately 
adopted, — 7, 4860 1 not: 08098 i 


My friends know, that in conſequence; of this 
reaſoning, my opinion laſt winter at this time wi], 
that the moſt eligible plan fog the / intereſts ai thia 

country then required, to opon a fair and friendly! 
treaty with the Colanies, under the following 
premiſes : that both had honeſtly maintaineit 
aur ſuppoſed, rightful claims; that we had hi- 
therto failed i in reducing them, by force, to that 
term af conſtitutional ſubordination, which we 
apprehended, to agree beſt. with right, and with 
the intereſts, of both countries; «that they had 
taken adyantage of - theſe: circumſtances to man- 
Gipate | themſelves entirety! from all political can. 
nection with this country, and had maintained 
their independence with bravery and ſucceſs ;— 
that, after the trial already made we had very ſmall 


bwbopes of prevailing ouer their reſolutions chat 


the expence of blood, treaſure, and firength; 


in the further purſuit, would, probably he. greater 
than the object, if gained, would be adequate to x 
* we fincerely wiſhed thei# happineſs and 
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proſperity, as far as it did not eſſentially claſh 
with our own';'—and therefore were deſirous to 
put an end to the conteſt, on the moſt advantage- 
ous terms to both — | 
bag: 154 24 "2 : 
* ade, ſhould on have been a nego- 
ciation on the moſt liberal footing, on the foun- 
dation of mutual "intereſt; in order to cement 
between us as eloſe an union, friendſhip, and 
connection, as we ſhould apprehend, on both 
files to be our real reciprocal intereft ; if not 
agreable on the term of political union, as parts 
of one and the ſame Empire, then on that of as 
cloſe a confederacy as we could agree upon. This 
Ldooked. upon as the only rational and practicable 
method of treating with that people, in'our then 
mutual circumſtances. There was abſolutely 
then no medium, between purſuing their reduc- 
tion, by force and hoſtility, or negotiating with 
them on this open and liberal footing. It was 
evident to me, that any endeavours of a negoci- 
ation on more narrow and confined principles, 
yould-only expoſe us to inſult, make the breach 
fill wider, and infinitely hurt our cauſe. This 
evidence, Sir, became demonſtration, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, intuition, after the ruling powers in 
America had gained the open acknowledgment 
5 and allignce of the French Court... How any the 
wings leaſt 
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leaſt ſpark of hope could be entertained, after 
that, of their liſtening to terms ſhort of inde- 
pendency, is to me inconceivable. I was preſent 
at the debate on the fubject laſt ſpring, within 
theſe walls, and it was with no ſmall degree of 
aſtoniſhment, that I heard the ſanguine arguments 
and hopes which an Honourable Gentleman, who 
ſpoke ſo pertinently to day“, then held out of ſuc- 
ceeding under the terms of the late Commiſſion. 
I then thought them ſo very weak, and ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with all public appearances, that I could 
not help flattering myſelf they were ſupported by 
ſome ſecret authentic intelligence of the favourable 
diſpoſition of the people in America to concut 
with us in ſuch a mode of reconciliation. But 
the event, very ſoon, unpropitiouſly fulfilled all 
my real expectations, and verified my judgment; 
and to impute the failure of the Commiſſion, to 
any thing elſe than its own intrinſic weakneſs and 
incongruity, relative to the circumſtances of that 
time, is not doing it merited juſtice. 


For, Sir, I muſt freely declare, that I look 
apon that Commiſſion, take all circumſtances to- 
gether, as one of the abſurdeſt, weakeſt, worſt- 
managed, and moſt diſgraceful meaſures this 
country has ever voluntarily adopted. In the 


Governor JogNsTOREL 
firſt 
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Brſt place, — there was a political certainty of its 
meeting refuſal and contempt. Had not the 
Congteſs very recently ® repeated their poſitive 
Reſolution, chat all propoſals for a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of 
America, inconfiſtent with the Independence of 
* che ſaid States, or with ſuch treaties and al- 
4 ſiances as ſhall be formed under their authority, 
ſhould be rejected 2” Could it be ſuppoſed, 
that the ruling powers of America, after having 
'baffled all our attempts for four years, having. 
aſſerted Independence in the face of our moſt for- 
midable force, without any ſupport but from 
their on people, having ſucceſsfully maintained 
it againſt us for two campaigns, having juſt 
ruined and made priſoners a whole army, —would, 
at the moment when they were acknowledged and 
ſtrengthened by a great foreign alliance, that can 
*<FeQtually aſſiſt them, treat on any ſuch footing, 
or terms, as thoſe of the Commiſion, and throw 

up, at once, all their great hopes, importance, and 
Independence? It were a wanton expectation. 
tre Commiſtion, therefore, was not only a waſte 
of time, trouble, and expence, but an humiliation 
und abaſement without any equivalent, or proſpect 
of advantage, nay rather, with a certain proſpect 
-of contempt; inſult, and diſadyantige. - In one 

* November 28, - p 

Art * ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, we did not give up enough, in another, too 
much. In ſuch a caſe as this, where Independence 
is inſiſted on, and in the circumſtances of laſt 
winter, the halt-conceſſions, indeterminate propo- 
ſitions, and circumſcribed policy of that tranſac- 
tion, looked too like a reluctant and forced com- 
pliance, to obtain any effect than what it did. 
Sir, it had, in all its parts and circumſtances, a a 
ſtrange appearance of irreſolution, and of halting 
between two opinions, when there really was no 
middle path, and when the times required a firm 
| deciſive line of conduct. 


In the ſecond place, — never was there time ſo 
unaccountably loſt, to appearance culpably loſt, 
than in the circumſtances of this Commiſſion, in 
regard to which, time was every thing. Por, if 
any hopes were formed of its ſucceeding, the moſt 
plauſible were certainly to be founded on its pro- 
poſitions being offered before the French Alliance, 
then known to be in agitation, was ſigned and 
ſealed. But though the intentions of making 
ſuch conciliatory propoſitions was announced. be- 
fore the Chriſtmas receſs 1777, though it was 
known that a treaty was then negotiating at Paris, 
between the Court of France and the American 
Commiſſioners, the preliminaries of which were 
delivered to them by Monſieur Gerard on the 

H 16th, 
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16th of December, — yet, not only was the Par- 
liament then adjourned for ſix weeks, in ſpite of 
remonſtrances to the contrary, but the conciliatory 
propoſitions were not preſented to Parliament till 
the 17th of February, eleven days after the above 
treaty was ſigned, Sir, — they might eaſily have 


been paſſed; and gone to America, before the pre- 


liminaries had been ſet on foot, While we were 
irreſolute, undecided, and halting, as Lord Cha- 
THAM ſaid, between two opinions, the French 
haſtened the treaty, and thus barred out, for the 
preſent, all poſſibility of ſucceeding with a com- 
miſſion of that nature“. Laſtly, I muſt add, that 
there are many circumſtances in the plan and exe- 
cution of the Commiſſion, that rather tended ta 
impede, than forward its object. The repealing 
that one particular Act only, which altered the 
government of Maſſachuſetts Bay, the ſuſpicious 
appearance of reſerve in the Declaratory Bill, re- 
lative to the taxation of the Colonies, the ill- 
judged clauſe of granting pardons to the people, 
and ſome other ſimilar little methods of proceed- 
ing, reſulted from very circumſcribed principles 
and views, which ſhould not have marked the 
preliminary foundations of treaty in the preſent 
caſe, . I will not, however, enlarge further, Sir, 


. See Mr. Hazrir's account of this matter, Letters 


p. 34—38, 
On 
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on the irretrievable ill policy of this paſt tranſ- 
action; the conſequence of which has been, that 
Great Britain, after having become an humble 
ſuppliant at the feet of her Colonies, and after 
having debaſed herſelf beyond all example or pre- 
cedent, is now farther from the point ſne aimed 
at, or indeed from any conciliation with them, 
than ſhe has been during any period of the 


war *, 


Surely, Sir, if any terms ſhort of Independence 
were to be held out to the People in America, 
after their French alliance, one plain explicit A& 
of Parliament, ſetting them clearly forth, and 
| declaratory of our ultimatum, properly commu- 


nicated, would have been a more manly and 5 


better method of proceeding, than this very mot- 

| ley and extraordinary Commiſſion ; and I ſhall 
always think, that ſending out the extraordinary 
Commiſſioners from hence, before we were made 
acquainted in what manner the general prelimina- 
ries propoſed by Parliament were received, was a 
hurtful waſte to the Public +. But had either the 
wiſe counſels and propoſal of an Honourable 
Gentleman + on the 27th and 28th of May laſt 


Examination of the Conduct of Adminiſtration, p. 21, 
+ See before, p. 27. t Mr. HazTLey. 
H 2 year, 
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year, or the broad-bottomed plan by me before 
recommended, been adopted, even in January 
1778, I think they could hardly have failed of 
agreable ſucceſs. In proportion as we have ad- 
vanced from that period, the difficulties of, and 
' impediments to conciliation, have been increaſing, 
till they ſeem to have raiſed, for the preſent, un- 
ſurmountable obſtacles to that deſirable * end. 
And this brings me more cloſely to the laſt poifit 
IT propoſed to reſume from this day's debate, to 
wit, —what meaſures does reaſon, policy, and pru- 
dence, now dictate in regard to America? 


Will the ſame arguments not militate for pro- 
poſing ſuch terms, as I before recommended for 
the circumſtances of this time was twelvemonth ? 
By no means, Sir; they would then moſt probably 
have relieved us entirely from the evils of war, 
have procured us total peace, and a valuable friend- 
ſhip and connection with the new powers in Ame- 
rica. At leaſt, ſuch were the proſpects and 
grounds that ſcheme went upon; to thoſe bene- 
ficial ends only were our claims on the Colonies 
meant to be ſacrificed. But can we now, by this 
facrifice, obtain any ſuch advantageous peace,— a 
peace of valuable, fœderal friendſhip, and mutual 
ſupport, with the Colonies, — and let me add, an 


honourable peace with France ? Does any Gentle- 
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man think ſo,—I ſhall eagerly liſten to his argu- 
ments. Conſider, Sir, the vaſt change of cir- 
cumſtances ſince January 1778. The Congreſs 
ſtood then. unconnected, and free from all real 
or implied ſtipulations with foreign powers ; now 
they are, we know not how deeply, involved in 
them. — Conſider the injurious acknowledgment 
of the Independence of the American States, — 
our conſequent | hoſtilities with the Court of 
France, — the French treaties with the Con- 
greſs, —the ſelf-intereſted union of the preſent 
Tuling powers on that continent with the French 
Court, — the abſolute refuſal of our terms, with 
the inſults accompanying it, — and their poſitive 
repeated declarations of the only alternatives they 
will treat upon. All this has wrought ſuch a 
change upon the face of things, that an honour- 
able very eloquent Member of this Houſe“, "who 
argued ſo incomparably in favour of granting 
Independence laſt year, thinks it would not be 
an adviſeable meaſure now. But as he did not 
give us his reaſons, I beg juſt briefly to hint a few 
obſervations on this ſubject. 1 


The only mode inſiſted on by the Congreſs of 
acknowledging their political Independence is 
unconditionally and abſolutely. No barter, no traffic 


92 Mr. Fox. 8 
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on this head; no equivalent nor any compenſation 
to us for ſacrificing our claims upon that people. 
We are required to make a previous poſitive ac- 
knowledgment of their Independence, and then 
they will condeſcend to enter into negotiation 
with us: hut even our proſpects of that negotia- 
tion ate unfavourably limited by the declaration, 
that they will not agree to any thing contrary to 
the treaties and alliances they may have already 
formed. God knows of what nature thoſe alli- 
. Ances-are, And are we, Sir, thus to relinguiſh 
all our claims upon the Colonies, emancipate 
- them by a voluntary act, and ſet them free to the 
political and commercial intercourſe of all na- 
tions, for nothing ?-—nay, at a very great riſt to 
ourſelves z becauſe, after having granted them 
this advantage, it is very poſſible and probable, 
in che preſent circumſtances, that the negotiation 
in detail would break off, and then we ſhould be 
Rill;left at war with them, having thus only been 
drawn in to ſtrengthen moſt powerfully their 
hands, and:thoſe of France, hy the above acknow- 

ledgment. Every body muſt ſee, that it is the 
preſent relative ſituation of the Court of France 
in regard to the Congreſs and to this Country, 
from whence all the difficulties and impediments, 
in this caſe, ariſe : it is that which clogs the bu- 
ſineſs. Independence, Sir, in exchange for an 


advantageous and honqurable peace, is a meaſure 
” | that 


E 

that would deſerve our attention; but will the 
grant of it now procure either the friendſhip, or 
even the neutrality, of America? It may be rea- 
ſonably doubted, whether the Congreſs are able 
or willing to tranſact any thing with us without 
the concurrence of F rance; and it is more than 
probable, that their connection is of ſuch a na- 
ture, as to damn any peace that would be offered 
to us at preſent. It is the intereſt of the Congreſs 
to ſtick cloſely by France. Can we then, with 
any prudence or policy, willfully ſtrengthen tHe 
hands of our enemies in this important criſis. - 
not only without axy equivalent, but with a very 
great probability of las? Can we adopt a meaſute 
by which we gain nothing and riſk prodigiouſly - 
Why does not the Congreſs, if deſirous of peace, 
make ſome offers in return for what they demand 

of us? Or is all conceſſion and overture to com 
from our ſide only? I truſt in God, Sir, we are 
not reduced to that condition, but have ſtill the 
reſources to make them fend their Commiſſioners 
to us. At all events, I think myſelf perfectiy 
warranted to conclude from theſe obſervations, — 
that the previous unconditional acknowledgment of 
Independence, as required by the Congreſs, is not 
by any means, at preſent, an admiſſible meaſure, 


To withdraw all our troops from North Ame. 


rica, and confine our hoſtile operations to the 
French, 


* 
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French,—is the advice and opinion of the ſame 
honourable member, who concurs with us in 
thinking the conceſſion of Independence now un- 
adviſeable. But I ſhquld have imagined his pe- 
netration would have obſerved that the ſame and 
ſtill ſtronger arguments militate againſt the mea- 
fure he now propoſes, —which is the other alter- 


native offered to us by the Congreſs. Sir, this 
would, in effect, be putting them in complete 


poſſeſſion of Independence, by leaving them at 
full liberty to confirm and eſtabliſh it, to 


ſtrengthen their own government, completely to 
ſubdue all our friends and intereſts in the Colo- 


nies, and thereby totally diveſt us of the holds 
we ſtill have there: it would thus be effectually 
abandoning all poſſible proſpect of ever bringing 
them to any conſtitutional conciliation with us. 
But beſides that,—it would, in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs, be a powerful ſtrengthening of the 
hands of our enemies, by giving both the Con- 
greſs and France prodigious advantages againſt 


us. 


I repeat again, Sir,—that if the withdrawing 
our troops from North America could procure a 
ſafe, advantageous, and honourable peace (even 
with the loſs of the thirteen Colonies), I think the 


* Mr. Fox. 
meaſure. 
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meafure would deſerve the utmoſt attention; but 

to do it at preſent unconditionally, in the manner 

propoſed, would be giving up the greateſt advan- 

tages to our enemy that they can deſire, without 

any ſingle benefit to ourſelves. The force and 

power of the Congreſs would be at liberty to at- 

tack any of our remaining poſſeſſions in North 

America ;—in which caſe the ſame force we now 

maintain at New York and Rhode Ifland would * 

probably be obliged to go to their defence; and it 

is infinitely better, in every reſpect, for us at pre: 

ſent to be at war with the Congreſs in the pro 

vinces of New York and Rhode Iſland, than in 

the defence of Canada, Nova Scotia, or Florida. 

By withdrawing our Woops from New York and 

Rhode Iſland, our enemies would be put in poſ- 

ſeſſion of two the moſt convenient and important 

ſtations for our ſecurity and advantage in the pre- 

ſent eircumſtances, and which would prove the 

moſt detrimental to us in their hands, on the whole 

North American continent, They are exactly 

the ſtations, in which we can moſt effeftually, * 

check the American power from doing us miſe /: ,** 

chief, of gain the moſt eſſential advantages over 

it, which can ſerve the moſt advantageouſly for the 

occaſional ſupport of our friends and intereſts in 

the Colonies, for the uſe and ſecurity of our fleets 

and ſhipping, for the __ of our com- 
_—_— 
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merce, for the annoyance of our enemies, for the 
aſſiſtance of our Weſt- India Iſlands, and for many 
particular emergencies that may happen. What 
we give up, in this caſe, our enemies would gain. 
To abandon therefore thoſe Provinces, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs, without abſolute neceſſity 
or great equivalent, neither of which yet appears, 
would, in my humble opinion, be a meaſure 
fraught with the worſt of conſequences. I truſt 
then, Sir, it appears ſatisfactorily, that we can 
as little embrace this as the other American alter- 


* | , native.“ 
* What 
. | | 
* + * The meaſure propoſed by Mr. HaxTLey in his Letters, 


p- 87. via. to withdraw the Britiſh fleets and armies from 

America with offer of peace, on condition that the eventual 

treaty of alliance ſhall berelinquiſhed on the part of France,” 

ſeems to me quite chimerical ; on the one hand, from the 

repeated adherence of 'the Congreſs to the unconditional al- 

ternatives already conſidered, and their poſitive declarations 

of not entering into any treaty with Great Britain, inconſiſtent 

 -» = with treaties or alliances formed under their authority; on 

te other hand, from the utter improbability that France 

| will relinquiſh this treaty of alliance, or that the Congreſs 

7 would willfully abandon it for any offers we can make them, 

. much leſs upon ſuch a vague one as Mr. Harrer de- 
5 ſcribes. 

There is n ſort of a plan ingeniouſly propoſed and 
ſet olf in the Examin. into the Conduct of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion, p. 49. to the end ; but though it contains many juſt and 
n 28. a 0 true 
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What then ?—it will perhaps- be faid, —would 
you adviſe an offenſive war againſt the Congreſs, 
and while you are waſting all your ftrength to no 
purpoſe there, let the French deſtroy us? No, 
Sir; the hoſtilities with America ſhould be carried 
on juſt as prudence, opportunity, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the war may ſuggeſt 'and permit. 
1 look upon merely checking the Congreſs (agre- 
able to the grounds already ſtated) from doing us 
worſe miſchief, and from affording France more 
effectual ' aſſiſtance, to- be of very great conſe- 
quence, beſides the conſiderable. advantage we 
derive from the poſſeſſion of New York and 
Rhode Iſland. To meaſure our power by its ex- 
tent in former wars, and by our preſent military 
eſtabliſiment, it ſhould appear that we are very 
able to maintain an army of 20 or 25 thouſand 
men in America; nay, it is pretty certain that, 
at all events, we ſhall be obliged to do it ſome- 
where on that continent, or give up the defence 


true obſervations well deſerving of attention, yet like the 
. former it is deſtitute of all foundation in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, and in ſome of its parts refuted, I preſume, by what 
has been faid above on the-ſubjet. There is certainly rot 
no ground for offering terms ſhort of Independence, or even 
for obtaining any valuable returns for that conceſſion. What 
difference a ſucceſsful campaign or two may make, is beſt left 
to future conſideration ;—the firſt object is WE them. 
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of our remaining North American poſſeſſions. 


Therefore, Ace e mult and may have. ſuch, a 
force there, ſurely. we ought to diſpoſe it where 
it can prove the moſt ſerviceable to us. 1 am not 
for maintaining an army there at the riſk. of loſing 
what is more eſſential; but that does not appear; 
while the vaſt importance of New Tork and 
Rhode Ilan, and the utility of an actiye force, 
at leaſt in one of thoſe. Provinces, is very evident 
from what has been ſtated above. They are poſ- 
ſeſſions that may even be very uſeful in a future 
negotiation of peace. gy 


The * of all this : argument uren the 
injurious conduct of France has gendered the con- 
tinuance of war unavoidable, and the two, Ame- 
rican alternatives entirely inadmiſſible and that 
the moſt eligible meaſure to be purſued, in the 
preſent circumſtances, vith regard to the thir- 
teen Provinces in America, is to keep up an 
active force in New York and Rhode Iſland to ſe- 
cure the paſſeſſion of them, and to act as oppor- 
funity and emergencies my Pera Indeed this 


0 ine i tes remarked, Wet L her ban pes 
tioned the preſumed increaſing diſpoſition in the Colonies of 
returning io our Government, nor the preſent internal divi- 
ſions, Which would add much weight to my argument, — 
| ö 
part of thoſe proyinces, 


+. » „ 
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ſeems to me the only e eee, | 
eee ſtated. | 
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| Peace we. can not nom * on acc 

3 therefore we muſt comply with the neceſ- 
ſity — and prepare for war. The object 
of it is no longer the recovery of America to con- 
ſtitutional ſubordination, but it is ſelf, defence, 


and as. much general advantage to the. intereſts of 
this country, as. the fortune of War may fayour us 


of it, we © may atealn to . — for che 
loſs of our American Colonies, or perhaps recover 
much of our intereſts there; the effects and re- 
yolutians of war are far beyond human foreſight. 
If we do not ſucceed, and no power, wealth, or 
wiſdom, can enſure ſucceſs, even, that likewiſe we 
muſt bear with fortitude. All war is great riſk; 
but a nation, like an individual, as human affairs 
are circumſtanced, mult ftand ſome riſks for ho- 
POR; e 1 Eder, and wealth. 
What i $i for us to * 8 in this 
jniportant criſis, but to proceed with wiſe and 
vigorous counſels, with ſpirited exertions, and 
with united efforts and firrpneſs, in the defence and 
ſupport of the intereſts of this our dear country ? 
The enemy is great; but we have more than once 
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matched the united power of France and Spain, 
and, during one of thoſe wats, fupported very 
extended military operations in Germany and 
Fertogal, as well as in America. Sir, we 
have defeated that united pbwer; and I truſt 
and believe we are ſtill equal, under Providence, 
wiſe government, and unanfmity, t the ſame 


efforts and fimilar ſucceſs,” To that trial we ate, 


| however, not flow called, Spain i is yet i in amity 
With us. I think we may therefore look upon 


ourſelves, at leaſt, as equal to the preſent emer- 
gency, and able, if tire neceſſity N us, to 
meet a e 1 one. N Ks, 


10 | 
Ani thus, Sir, Wa by and du- 
tifully, ſubmitted my ſentiments on theſe topics 
to the ſenſe and judgment of the Houſe, as I ſo- 
lemniy declare without meaning to give, and 1 
truſt without having given, any reaſonable offence 
to any perſon, but folely with a view to aid the 
intereſts of Truth, Juſtice; and the public Wel- 
fare, I now finiſh with that inward glow of pure 
ſatisfaction, which is the immediate conſequence 
| of having petfortned a conſcious duty. O14 


— 
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RzzLzcTiONs.on ſome Part of Mr. HagTLev's 
Letters, being the Nor referred to in the 


foregoing Sprxen p. 33, and which properly 
belongs to that Place. 9 | 


Beg leave here to ſuperadd, in plenary confirmation of what 

I have above advanced, the powerful teſtimony of Mr. 
D. HazxTLey himſelf, member for Hull, on whoſe good in- 
formation and word we may ſafely rely ; who has given it un- 
der his hand, —that he does werily believe and admit, THAT A 
PARTY IN THIS COUNTRY HAVE ENCOURAGED THE Au- 
RICANS. Seevhis Letters lately publiſhed, p. 59. This is 
another record of truth brought home to the party by one of 
themſelves, He gives it indeed as his ſentiment, that this 
encouragement was not criminal let him and his country ſee to 
that ;—I only uſe his ancontrovertible evidence to find the 
fact; J judge not of its criminality. All I infer is this plain 
truth, that their conduct is one of the chief cauſes of the Ame- 
rican war and its evil conſequences, And 1 beg my reader to 
attend me a few minutes, while I take the pains briefly to 
conſider the evaſions Mr. Hartley makes uſe of to ſhield him- 
ſelf and his party from this fair imputation. In no part of his 
Letters does his argumentation appear ſo embarraſſed and weak 
as where he undertakes that point, inſomuch that he frequent- 
ly contradicts himſelf; and in one place aſſerts in direct words 
the very reverſe of the above plain teſtimony, when he main- 
tains, —that his party ** have at encouraged the American re- 
1 fiſtance to any of the juſt claims of this country *.” Now | 


* Letthys, p. 54+ I beg leave it may be obſerved, once for all, that 
Mr. H. includes in his party © all the oppoſers of the meaſures of * 
«© Government, with re to America, without any diſtinction of | 
any different points upon which they may have ſeverally grounded 
« their reſpeQve 'oppolitions.” —lt is therefore Mr. HARTLEY's 
fault, and not mine, if the application of my refleCtions extends far · 
ther than it ought. © 97 * 


nothing 


( 64 1 
nothing can ſave this palpable contradiQion, but his laying a 
peculiar ſtreſs here on the word juf; and thereby putting the 
Hive in this place on the ju/fice of our claims ;—an evaſion, 
which would be inconfiſtent with the ground he himſelf. has 
taken in the argument, and nothin g,t0 th the purpoſe againkt, our 
accuſation. 

ust Fre hero e of Mr, H. 
and his party is, — tlas they have incited, encouraged, and been in« 
ftrumental to the ſucceſs of the American refitanee to the claim 
and coercive meaſures of this country, This is the point I have 


been arguing : upon this ground I meet Mr, HanTLeY's third 
Letter. > 


It is in the ſtile of true controverſial management, that in- 
ſtead of taking up the aboye plain ſpecific charge in a fair 
manner, he involves it in a multitude of ſuppoſed accuſations, 
which we do not prefer, in only one diviſion of which it is 
ſcarce diſcernible, and is ſo mixed up with the reſt as to make 
but one ; medley compound, which is then diſpatched all toge- 
ther with much parade, prolixity, and triumph f. The plain 
way for me to go to work is to conſider, whether what Mr. H. 
alledges be anywiſe ſafficient to obviate the above clear and 
determinate. charge and notwithſtanding the ſmothering 
method made uſe of, we ſhall find more than one oppartunity 


.of friking i it clearly home. þ 


44 y - $7 


His ür defence is W ge that bis patty did not or 
„ nally. fette to the Americans the firſt principles of their 
«« reſiſtance; on which he ſpends four full pages in Qyarto 
vin pompous documents.* I anſwer, This is not the charge. 
be charge. is, that after thoſe principles were broached in 
Aae, wer were taken up by that party, abetted, defended, 


"0 a | K. p. 54—bo, . * P. — N 8 
ichen juſtified, 
(99 
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juſlißed, amplified, adorned, ſupported; and wiſhed [ucce(3 
to, by that ſet of men; and that in this method Mr. Hazt- 
LEY and his paxty were the inciters and encouragers of Ame- 
rican reſiſtance ; which probably without ſuch ſupport never 
would have proceeded the lengths it did. He himſelf however 
takes, purpoſely, care to let us underſtand he thinks there 
would have been no manner of apology neceſſary, even if thoſe 
principles of reſiſtance had been originally ſuggeſted from 
hence. 


We arrive now at that part of his defence, where he avows 
yerily to believe and admit ** that a party in this country have 
4% encouraged the Americans,” But, ſays he,—** what en- 
* couragement did thoſe perſons give. to the Americans * 
His anſwer is,—** They encouraged them to perſiſt by peti- 
tions, addreſſes, and remonſtrances, to ſtate their griev- 
& ances and claims of rights, and to pray for redreſs +.” — 
Very ſmooth and chatming indeed! Had it been aid, they 
intended no other encouragement than that, I could not have 
contradicted it. But we have ſufficient evidence to affirm, 
that whatever were the intentions of Oppoſition, their conduct 
tended to operate and did operate much more. I appeal to the 
true repreſentation of faQts already ſtated, and will now corro- 
borate it againſt Mr. Hartley's evaſion by his own ſentiments, 
words, and expreſſions, in regard to which he authoriſes us to 
look upon him as the repreſentative of the party, which he 


with { ſo much willing zeal eſpouſes. 


He poſitively aſſerts, —that we hood broken the civil compa 
with the American Colonits, and that their Refiftance and De- 
claration of Independence are perſcelly. juſtifiable ; which he urges 
with ſo much virulence of abuſe againſt Government, in ſuch 


N N R | f Ak 
6 .& * P. 58. + P. 59.” 
\ * - , 
* a manner 
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4 manner, and with ſuch expreſſions, as are moſt calculated 
to. inflame the minds of the people with zeal for the Colonies, 
and with indignation and violence agaĩnſt our cauſe, our forces, 
our exertions, and our government ; p. 19, 61, 73, and many 
other places. Ie declares he avi have refed, if it had been 
his caſe, and that every man with a Britiſh heart would have 
done the ſame ; p. 63, 72.—He repreſents the Admmiſtration 
as the common enemy of both Great Britain and America, and as 
. aiming at the heart of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and the deepeſt roots 
eur domeſtic ſafaty; p. 70, 74.— He declares the cauſe of Ame- 
rica to be the cauſe of the Britiſh nation, and the war a mere 
Miniſterial war ; p. 71.—He not only concurs in rejoicing with 
the zHuſtrious CHATHAM, that the Americans have reſiſted, but 
actually rejoices that their reſiſtance has defeated the deſigns of our 
Miniſters ; p. 73. Nobody therefore has more heartily wiſhed 
ſucceſs to that reſiſtance than Mr. D. HarTLey, who looks 
vpon it as juſt, right, and beneficial for the public weal 
againſt the common enemy of both countries, 


Now all this being transferred by Mr. Hax TTEx's autho- 
tity to his party, — I leave it without any comment to every 
one's common ſenſe to judge, whether its natural operation is 
nothing more,—than ſimply 79 make the Americans employ their 
time in drawing petitions, and waiting for @ hearing, p. 59.— 
Mr. H. will not, I think, aſk again, —** who aided, abetted, 
*©_ comforted or encouraged America, when the die was fatally 
« decided for war? His deſire that it ſhould be proved has 


His argument to prove, that the American Declaration of 
Independence was not encouraged from hence, — becau/e they 
could not think it their perſonal intereft ſo to do, and becauſe it de. 
rates every raf meant of making an inſirument of America to 

P. 59. - 


By RNS, .. 


f 
1 


P | \ 
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riſe into power in this ccuntry, is mere ſpeculation oppoſed to 
evident fact; beſides that the ſpeculation is falſe ; for the de- 
claration of Independence might ſerve perſonal intereſt by 
affording a new ſtrong topic againſt Adminiſtration, and thus 
America till remain a means of riſing into power in this 
country. So much for Mr. HarTLEY's proof ab/olute. 


His ſtring of queſtions, p. 60, implying, that the particular 
failures and ill ſucceſſes there mentioned are not chargeable on 
the Minority in Parliament,—is too much _—_ the purpoſe 
to take any notice of. 


Having now gone through Mr. HazTLzv's defence of 
himſelf and party againſt the charge above exhibited, —I am 
perſuaded their country muſt find them guilty of the ar. And 
can ſhe then ſubſcribe to his aſſertion, that they have been her 
REAL and DISCREET friends? They ſeem rather reſponſible 
for a heavy account. And it ſhould ſeem alſo, that they, as 
far as Mr. H. is a faithful repreſentative of them, “under this 
« charge of reſponſibility to their country, and of private cha- 
« prin in their own minds, are ſeeking about to exonerate 
« themſelves of that reſponſibility, by imputing the fatal diſ- 
60 graces and deſtruction, which bave been the conſequences of 
« their own headſtrong conduct, t to the adminiſtration of 
affairs in regard to America, and the majority of the nation 
who ſupported it. In this Gentleman's candid ſtile I ſhould 
likewiſe add, that this can only have been ſuggeſted by 
them as an engine of party to miſlead the public.” || But 1 
diſdain to have recourſe to ſuch wanton and inflammatory in- 
ſinuations, or to follow him in imputing the political conduct 
| which I cenſure to intentional wickedneſs and villainy. No; 
] rather apprehend with Junius 5, that many of them have all 

l * N 
P. 60. P. 60. f P. 53. P. 60. 8 See Speech, p. 31. 
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along ti meant nothing tore this the nin of a Miniſter," 

and that many have ated from till purer principles. I re- 
commend to him that apothegm of Wiſdom itſelf, - Judge nor, 
that ye be hot judged ; and if he had throughout his Letters fairly 
4 the principles and conduct of other people, as he does 
his own, on ſincere conviction and honeſt intentions, agreable 
to the amiable ſpecimen, p. $3,—his arguments would have 
been purſued with more advantage, his Letters would have 
been much more reſpectable, and ſome important obſervations 


which they contain, would have been more taken notice of. 


As it is, the violent partiality and abu/e which abounds in them 
ate 2 dead weight on their uſefulneſs. 5. 

"WV . 
Mr. H. endeavours to defend the repealers of the Stamp Act 
from being at all acceſſary to the preſent unhappy conteſt with 
America; but it is in part by putting that charge on a falſe 
ground. For nobody ſays,—“ that they have defeated all the 
ti operations of the preſent war *.” But we refer him to the very 


reſpectable and excellent Proteſts of the Lords who oppoſed that 


repeal, and to the conduct of the Colonies ever ſince, as fore - 
told in thoſe very Proteſts. The ſucceſs, which American re- 
ſiſtance then had, was held out to the Coloniſts as an encou- 
ragement on every new occaſion. From the denial of internal 
taxation they gradually proceeded to the denial of any regulation 
of trade, whence any incidental revenue might ariſe, then to the 
refuſing Parliament all right to legiſlation, and fo ultimately to 
N Independence. They continued riſing in their demands, 
in proportion as we gave way to their reſiſtance ; and ſo we ar- 
rived at the terrible dilemma—of either relinquiſhing the De- 
claratery Law of Mr. HazTLEY's own party, or of effectually 


© ſupporting by force the authority of law and the old Conſtitu- 


tion. This is notoriouſly the true ſlate of the caſe.— Ves, but 
P. 64. 3 : 
he 


( 69 ] 
he adds, —“ the Miniſtry of 1770 gave way likewiſe to Amg« 


rican reſiſtance *;”—it may be; that won't exculpate the re- 
pealers of the Stamp AR. | 


Since Mr. HazTLeyv's Letters are now before me, I beg 
leave to ſubjoin a few brief obſervations on one or two articles 
more,—He is ever repreſenting this American war, as 2 
war merely for the tea ad, for unconditional ſubmiſſion, for un- 
_ repreſented taxation, for an independent crown revenue at the diſ- 
poſition of a royal ſign manual, and for other much worſe-pur« 
poſes, and not for any one national object +. — Whatever particu- 
lar ſecret views individuals in Adminiſtration may have, we 
can no more fathom than thoſe of individuals in Oppoſition ; 
this diſcovery would probably ſometimes not turn out very ad- 
vyantageouſly to the perſons concerned: but to judge of the 
open evident grounds of this conteſt, thoſe on which the Go- 
yernment and the Nation have ſupported it, from public fats, 
proceedings, and documents, it was for the great national 
object of the conſtitutional ſubordination of the Colonies ta 
the © ſovereignty of Parliament, againſt their extraordinary 
claims of exchufive legifiation and taxation, and of mere voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to regulations of their commerce. Nay, this is 
Mr. HARTLET's own true account of the matter from the 


Reſolutions of the Congreſs in 1774 ; fee p. 74, 75. 


It has been often repeatedly thrown in our teeth, that we 
did not embrace betimes the reaſonable propoſition made by 
the Oppoſition and the Congreſs, to let the Colonie be upon 
the ſame footing, in reſpect to conſtitutional connection with 
this country, as in 1763 t.—To which I reply, it was a very 
nugatory inſidious propoſition ; becauſe the whole diſpute juſt 
turned on the queſtion,—what that footing was ? So that we 


P. 65. + Paſiim, 2P. 3, 10, 72, and other places. 


1 


* 


_ , eame not a ſiep nearer together by . to reſer matters to 


that term. We would willingly have referred the diſpute to 
the ſentiments of 1763; — for it is demonſtrable, that a total 


excluſion of Parliament from all legiſlation and taxation in 


* the Calonies, and the doctrine of their mere voluntary con- 


„ 


ceſſion of ſubmitting to our commercial regulations, are fla- 
grant innovations of the old Conſtitution broached ſince that 
time,—the birth and progreſs of which we can diſtinctly 
Mr. HazxTLzy's repreſentations derive a very great degree 
of ſpeciouſneſs from the failure of the meaſures adapted by 
Government, and oppoſed by him and his party ; but it is not 
Juſt to try them by that teſt, The fair way of arguing is to 
confider what at the time of determination was the moſt proba- 
ble and reaſonable method of proceeding ; for in the courſe of 
time, things may take ſuch a turn as to render it much better 
to have. originally adopted another method. Nations mult 
chuſe and act upon . probabilities, —and thoſe who take the 
contrary. part, have a great advantage in point of argument, 
if the meaſures of Government do not ſucceed. _ 


I now take my leave of Mr. Hax T LR T's Lefters : they only 
came in my way as an elaborate eodeayqur to exonerate him- 
ſelf and his party from being acceſſary to the exiſtence, ill ſuc- 
ceſs, and bad conſequences of the American war, by throwing 
the blame entirely on his fellow-citizens, Jt has however 


recoiled upon himſelf ; | 
« nec lex oft juſtior alla 
| 2 necis artifices arte perire ua. 


For the reſt, they certainly contain ſome very joſt and per- F 
tinent obſervations, but they are buried, as it were, in decla- _ 
matory abuſe againſt Adminiſtration, 1 


IEF, Can 
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T2 Han I finiſh wn. than with holding up, ahi critical 


* 


4 


* 


* 


_ time, 4 Public view and , imitation, the noble and truly 
patriotic conduct of the great Mr. PitT in 1761, fo v 3 
different from that which we have now been lamenting 


They form a perfect contraſt. I mean that which he held 


after his reſignation in that year. Take it in the words of 
a Minority publication: ** Notwithſlagdiog the unprovoked 
« treatment, Mich Mr. Pirr had met with from the 
% Favourite and his inſtruments, yet he did not enter into a 
1 factious oppoſition, but, behaved with that ſetthity and 
« dignity which was ſo worthy of his character, and of his 
« ſincere deſire to promote the real welfare of his country. 
«« So far from oppoſing Government, or deſerting the Public, 
* at this very critical juncture, he poured forth his manly 
«« eloquence, to trengthen the hands, and toigive reſolution 
«© and ſpirit to a feebI@and irreſolute Admimiftration. .. His 
« zeal for the Public, his firmneſs, ſpirit, and mode tion 
« were no leſs admired, than the folid wiſdom, deep policy, 
* and heroic magnanimity of his gels. When a ſupply 
of one million was deſired, to. king of Portugal, 
«© Mr. P:TT behaved, not like a diſcontented opponent, de- 
« termined to oppoſe implicitly, but on this occaſion nobly 
„ ſupported the cauſe of his country, and its ally the King 
% of Portugal. He even extinguiſhed the ſparks of 
«« oppoſition; recommended union and harmony to 
« the miniſtry, and declared againſt altercation, which he 


«« ſaid was no way to carry on the public buſineſs, and urged 


. « the neceſſity of proſecuting the war with vigour, as the 
only way to obtain an honourable, ſolid, and laſtiog - 


«© peace *.” Does any body bluſh ?——Let him go and 
do likewiſe. | 


1 Munde the late Minority, printed in 1766, Cb. IV. 
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